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published ; the second and third volumes 
Mr. Gallagher conducted alone. The 
Hesperian was valued highly for its criti- 
cal and historical articles, mainly written 
by the editor, and for its poetic and novel- 
ette departments, which were filled with 
original contributions from writers who 
have now national reputations; among 
whom may be mentioned Otway Curry, 
Frederick W. Thomas, S. P. Hildreth, 
George D. Prentice, Laura M. Thurston, 
Amelia B. Wclby, James W. Ward, Julia 
L. Dumont, Thomas H. Shreve, James H. 
Perkins, and Daniel Brake. The sub- 
scription list was larger than had been 
secured by any of its predecessors, but 
not enough to support it ; and again Mr. 
Gallagher was led from the pursuit of lit- 
erature to the record and discussion of 
political doctrines and movements. He 
was invited by Charles Hammond to as- 
sist him in the editing of the Cincinnati 
Gazette, the oldest, most successful, and 
then ablest daily paper in the West. He 
became an editor of the Gazette in the 
latter part of the year 1839. and continued 
to give character to its literary depart- 
ments, and to efficiently assist in its po- 
litical conduct (with the exception of one 
year, when he conducted a penny daily 
paper called The Message) till 1850. In 
1839, the Western College of Teachers 
passed a resolution of thanks to Mr. Gal- 
lagher for his earnest advocacy, as an ed- 
itor, of popular education. In 1841, he 
edited a volume entitled 'The Poetical 
Literature of the West' — containing se- 
lections from the writings of all the poets 
then generally known in the Mississippi 
valley." * * * "In the year 1850, 
while one of the editors of the Daily Cin- 
cinnati Gazette, Mr. Gallagher proceeded 
to Washington, at the special invitation 
of Thomas Corwin, and took a confidential 
position undor that gentleman, in the 
Treasury Department. A continuous con- 
nection with the Western newspaper and 
periodical press, of full twenty years in 
extent, was then severed : and although 
Mr. Gallagher remained in Washington 
City less than three years, and then re- 
turned to the West, it has not since been 
resumed, except for a short period in 1854, 
when he was one of the editors and pro- 
prietors of the Louisville Courier." 

Severing his connection with journal- 
ism, Mr. G. removed to a beautiful farm, 
in the vicinity of Louisville, where he 
still resides, devoted to the pursuits of 
agriculture, though by no means a truant 



to his earlier love, the Muse. Mr. C. 
adds: 

" Since his return to the West, at the 
close of the year 1852, Mr. Gallagher has 
published but little in the department of 
Belles-Lettres proper. Preserving an al- 
most unbroken silence, through a long 
self-imposed seclusion, his name has died 
into an echo, or become a rare sound in 
the homes where it was once c familiar as 
a household world. ; But, though stu- 
diously declining all proffers of engage- 
ments in the special department of litera- 
ture mentioned, Mr. Gallagher has not 
turned his face from the deep fountains 
and the babbling brooks of Song. He 
has been dividing such leisure as he could 
find amid his other pursuits, between a 
deliberate and severe revision of what he 
has already written, and the completion 
of * Miami Woods'— a poem of considera- 
ble compass, in which his poetical fame, 
whatever it may be, will probably cul- 
minate. This work of revision and com- 
pletion, we understand, is now ended: but 
when we are to look for the 'forthcoming 
volume, 7 which has been partially prom- 
ised every year for 'the last five, we have 
not the faintest idea. 

' Miami Woods' was begun in 1839, and 
finished in 1857. Anything more than 
this, except that it measures the heart- 
beats of the author through the interven- 
ing years, and sings 

'A solitary sorrow, antheming 
A lonely grief,' 

has not been made known of it. From 
the introductory part, an extract was 
printed in the 'Selections from the Poeti- 
cal Literature of the West. ; This has 
been often republished, in different shapes, 
as one of the most characteristic specimens 
of the author's writings. 

" The present may be a proper time 
and place to correct an error that has 
crept into most of the < Collections' and 
' Cyclopedias' that have set forth the 
achievments of American writers. Mr. 
Gallagher is represented to have pub- 
lished a collection of his poems in the 
year 1846. This is a mistake, founded, 
perhaps, on one of his unredeemed prom- 
ises. 

11 As an editor, Mr. Gallagher was dis- 
tinguished for zeal in the encouragement 
of local literary talent, and for earnest 
advocacy of the cause of popular educa- 
tion, and of the temperance and other 
moral reforms, as well as for vigorous 



labors designed to preserve the fading 
records of the early history of the Ohio 
valley, and to make known its capacities 
and the opportunities it afforded immi- 
grtmts. His earlier poems are memora- 
ble for a graphic power, by which the 
rivers and valleys of the West, the perils 
of the pioneers, and the trials of the early 
settlers are described; his later ones are 
pervaded with an earnest humanitary 
spirit, which has won for several of them 
as wide a circulation as the American pe- 
riodical press can give, and has secured 
their publication in nearly all the com- 
mon school readers that have been pub- 
lished during the past ten years. 

"Mr. Gallagher was married to Miss 
Adamson, of Cincinnati, in .1831, and is 
the father of nine children, of whom one 
son and four daughters are living." 

It is to be hoped that Mr. G. may be 
drawn from his seclusion so far as to fin- 
ish the works contemplated. It is, we 
think, greatly to be regretted that such 
poets as he should withdraw from the 
field of authorship. A true worshipper 
of nature, his verse teems with the vital- 
ity of a pure passion, and we experience 
a noble elevation of feeling in its reading. 
But, like John Neal, he is disgusted with 
the jargon of poets whose pretty conceits 
and fictitious passions absorb every avenue 
of utterance, while their "mutual admi- 
ration criticism" has served to create false 
standards of taste, and to consign to " the 
past" poets, who, in all true elements of 
mind and power, tower above them as 
oaks above briers. America never will 
have a poetic literature of any distinctive 
character, until she gives honest, enthusi- 
astic, recognition to such poets as Bryant, 
Gallagher, John Neal, James G. Percival, 
Whittier, Alfred B. Street, etc., etc. 



WILLIAM B. BAKBEE, 

HE sculptor of the "Fisher 
| k^ Girl," « The Coquette," etc., has 
tkJ attained to a position as an artist 
which entitles him to a place in 
our gallery of masters of art and 
literature. 

Mr. Barbee was born in the year 1820, 
in Rappahannock county, Virginia — one 
of the wildest and most imposing sections 
of that State of imposing scenery. He 
grew up to boyhood amid those associa- 
tions, which were, indeed, well calculated 
to inspire the spirit of art in the youthful 
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mind. We are told by a correspondent, 
that u he had never seen a work of art in 
his life, and jet wo find him at the age of 
ten or twelve years slyly slipping of from 
his work, and winding his way up to the 
loftiest and most secluded cliffs. A block 
of soapstone, a knife and chisel, were his 
outfit on these expeditions. Many long 
hours would he be absent, engaged at his 
favorite labor of shaping images, giving 
life and expression to the cold material 
which would have done credit to one 
thrice his years. Repeated were the 
switchings which he received from school- 
master and parents on account of this 
continual inclination to chisel. They 
were unanimously of the opinion that he 
would be good for nothing all his life ; yet 
never daunted, he persevered, until at last 
his father discovered a talent never before 
attributed to him. At the age of fifteen 
he was sent to Richmond College, where, 
after three years of unrelaxing study, he 
graduated with the highest honors. But 
during all that time he had not forgotten 



his thirst for art. On the contrary, know- 
ledge had but made him the more eager ; 
but not possessing the means to carry out 
his plans, he determined to pursue some 
profession until he could secure what he 
so much required. With this design he 
entered on the study of law, in the office 
of that able and distinguished lawyer, 
William Seymour, Esq., of Hardy county, 
Ya., and before he was eligible (by the 
laws of Virginia 21 years) was admitted 
at the bar. As a lawyer, and in the crim- 
inal branch especially, he ranked among 
the first in the State, and in ten years at 
the bar he had amassed sufficient to put 
into effect the cherished aim of his life, 
viz., to travel through Europe and inspect 
the various works of artistic skill, prepar- 
atory to entering the field of art himself." 
This, indeed, was noble ambition, nobly 
pursued. It is a rare thing to find men 
pursuing a calling faithfully for years in 
order that they may obtain means for ac- 
complishing some dear purpose of the 
heart • but, it is still rarer when this pur- 



pose is one of such purely mental and 
precarious a nature as the study of art. 

Mr. Barbee having resolved upon 
pursuing the study of art, went abroad, 
spending one year in travelling over Eu- 
rope, determining at length to settle in 
Florence, with his family. Our informant 
thus states the result of that determina- 
tion : u Arriving in Florence, he secured 
for himself a modest little studio, near the 
studios of Powers, Hart, and other re- 
nowned sculptors, and entered in the con- 
test of Art. Six long years have passed — 
to him years of intense study and confine- 
ment — and we find our poor, l worthless' 
boy has gained a reputation both at home 
and abroad. Even the refined 'connois- 
seurs' have deigned to pay his humble 
studio a visit, and descant upon the merits 
of statues contained therein. We next 
notice the files of our foreign exchanges 
teeming with praise in honor of Barbee's 
'Coquette' and < Fisher Girl/ which have 
excited the admiration of foreign and 
American visiters wherever seen. These 
were the first productions of his skill. 
Since his return to his native country he 
has established himself in Washington, D. 
C, and is fast gaining a world-renowned 
reputation, which he is justly entitled to. 
I once heard a wise man remark, * If a 
man is appreciated at home, no fear of his 
success abroad. 7 The truth of this remark 
is fully illustrated by the demonstrations 
in his favor by his own State." 

As characteristic of the appreciation in 
which the artist is held at home, we may 
mention the fact that a public reception of 
a unique character was given him by the 
ladies of Luray, Virginia. The Court 
House of that place was tastefully decora- 
ted on the occasion of the artist's return 
home last July, and speeches of welcome 
made ; music was had, and other demon- 
strations which could express the popular 
regard for the sculptor. The account of 
the reception reminds us strongly of those 
Italian festivals of crowning the improvi- 
satori and poets, which, alas, are becoming 
yearly less frequent. 

The-" Fisher Girl" and "Coquette" 
were exhibi^d in New-York, in the fall of 
1859, and attracted no little attention. 
At the same time there was on exhibition, 
at other places, "The Captive,'' by Palmer, 
and "The Pearl Di?cr," by Paul Akers— 
thus giving the public an opportunity of 
judging of the comparative merits of these 
several workers in marble. The Virgin- 
ian's work passed the ordeal triumphant- 
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ly, receiving the commendations of the 
most influential journals. At the close of 
the exhibition the " Fisher Girl" was sold 
at public auction, at tlie Merchants' Ex- 
change, in New-York, that all who desired 
to become possessors of it might have an 
opportunity of bidding for it. The Cos- 
mopolitan Art Association distanced all 
competitors and became possessors of this 
beautiful work of art, which, we believe, 
is to be included in the works of art to be 
given to subscribers for the current year. 
It will bo remembered that this Associa- 
tion purchased Powers' u Greek Slave/' in 
the same manner, at auction. 

Of the merits of the two statues by Mr. 
Barbee, we may quote from the notice 
made of them by the N. Y. Leader — a pa- 
per distinguished for the grace and thor- 
oughness of its art criticisms : 

" Attracted by the name, we enter the 
salon purposely to view the * Coquette,' 
but we leave it enshrining the lone ' Fish- 
er Girl' in our hearts. The ' Coquette,' 
in all the grace, beauty, and perfection of 
womanhood, is standing like a regal prin- 
cess, exquisitely draped and poised, toying 
with Cupid's arrow and a human heart. 
We tremble for the lovely being whose 
future path, though seemingly strewn 
with roses, is literally lined with thorns. 
Delicious being — we shun you the while 
we are attracted by your syren smile ! 
The inimitable grace, and the triumphant 
malicious pleasantry, which can see noth- 
ing in life but the whiling away of an idle 
hour, as a conception is perfect ; and the 
very charm of the statue of first attracting 
our hearts and then throwing them back 
upon ourselves, is, alas, too true to nature. 
As a work of art, the pose and balancing 
of the arms, in order to preserve their 
grace and naivete without encroaching 
upon the centre of gravity, rs a triumph. 

" The eye is more than satisfied — it is 
doligbted; and we turn from the 'Co- 
quette' with all the delicate sympathies of 
our nature awakened in our breast, but 
yet recoiling upon ourselves. The aes- 
thetic effect of the two statues is such that 
they should ever be exhibited together. 

"From the dazzling yet heartless tri- 
umph of the * Coquette,' we # turn to the 
chaste ' Fisher Girl,' sitting by the lonely 
sea alone, gazing in puzzled wonderment 
upon the broken meshes of her net; and 
we involuntarily exclaim, 'Did ever Gre- 
cian mythology embody a nereid of more 
beauty V Barbee has chosen the happy 
medium between the classic and American 



standards, giving us all the poesy of the 
former invested with the individuality of 
the latter. There is something supremely 
delicate and intangibly lovely in this cre- 
ation. It more than fills the heart with 
its latent beauty. The figure is that of a 
nude young girl sitting upon the shell- 
strewn beach, intent upon repairing the 
broken loops of her fishing net. The at- 
titude is chaste, the disposal of the limbs 
easy and graceful ; the delicious contour 
of that agile form everywhere pleasing. 
There is a mystic blending of all the 
accessories and surroundings ; it is elo- 
quent in the wavy hair banded by a string 
of delicate sea shells — in the soft sand 
upon which she reposes — in the elastic 
sole of that beautiful foot. We regard .it 
as an inspiration — a poem; and by far 
more difficult and original than the queen- 
ly statue of the 'Coquette.' We unhesi- 
tatingly pronounce the carving of that 
fishing-net one of the most perfect tri- 
umphs of the chisel, in mechanical detail, 
that we have ever beheld ; for not only 
are the loops represented, but the flexibil- 
ity of the fabric, and the minute cords 
eonstituting the very twine. But its 
greatest merit is not the mechanical detail, 
but the lofty spiritual conception, the 
almost holy shrine of grace, modesty, and 
perfection, about which the spirit loves to 
linger — but to portray which would be 
trenching upon the realms of poesy rather 
than those of criticism. We regard the 
'Fisher Girl' in advance of any sculpture 
yet exhibited in this city." 




THE "EASY CHATR" ON MABBLE. 

HE " Easy Chair" editor of Har- 
per, in the May number, refers to 
the statuary in the Dusseldorf 
Gallery, in terms which lead us 
to fear the respectable old " chair" 
has taken too much of Samian 
(A. A. Samanos' ?) wine. We have such 
double-lensed generalities as these : 

" It is clear enough that the sculptor 
has seen the essential expression of the 
head, and has given us that" — referring 
to Miss Lander' 8 bust of Hawthorne — 
when, in a previous sentence, it is said : 
" there is a vital likeness of the individual 
and of the character." Thus blowing hot 
and cold. 

Of the '• Dead Pearl Diver" he indites : 
" Does the statue seem to be a work of 
the creative imagination, of earnest signif- 



icance, of representative or symbolic pow- 
er ? And ought not every sculpture to 
have these qualities if it claim to be more 
than a mechanical triumph ?" In a pre- 
vious sentence we have : " There is an 
appealing, pathetic, grace of youth in the 
statue — a feeling of superb disdain of the 
victor, which are very beautiful and strik- 
ing." If the statue is purely " mechan- 
ical" (?) and destitute of " earnest signifi- 
cance," how comes it to be possessed of 
the fine spiritual qualities which render 
it " very beautiful and striking ?" 

The world will be astonished to learn 
that Rosa Bonheur " does not paint pic- 
tures" — that she only paints the portraits 
of animals ! All the action, force of com- 
bination, subtilties of coloring, and depth 
of perspective — all the unity and language 
of her "Horse Fair," are nothing: the 
picture is no picture, only a series of 
good portraits! M'lle Rosa will, here- 
after, please train with the Bradys and 
Gurneys of art. 

Speaking of Barbee's " Fisher Girl," 
the Easy fellow says : " It should have 
given some national or local character, 
as, for instance, upon the Naples shore 
or the bay of Amalfi, which it does not. 
It is a girl mending a net anywhere." 
Shouldn't wonder if it was. It is a " Fish- 
er Girl," without any special reference to 
whether her father drinks lobbered milk 
at the Hague, or Cyprian wine at Samos. 
If it was desirable to locate her on the 
Naples shore, the artist could readily have 
done so by growing a little garlic at her 
side : this would have " nationalized" it. 
Or, if the bay of Amalfi was to be typified, 
three scudi and an oar-lock would have 
done the job — three scudi for a " pull" 
over the bay. The real objection to the 
statue is that it is too pretty for a fisher 
girl— it is more of pretty nudity than of 
any particular subject. The picking at 
the net is all a sham, or " make believe" 
— just as Palmer's " Captive" was a mere 
assumption of a subject, in order to give 
the cunning artist an opportunity of show- 
ing his subtle power in anatomical and 
mental expression. 

Dear " Easy Chair," we know you ars 
a good, honest, sort of person, and mean 
just right; but we must insist that, to 
talk knowingly of art, necessitates some- 
thing more than a familiarity with the 
laws of gravity which enables you to keep 
your chair from capsizing. We shall 
look, with some interest, for that promised 
" aesthetic discussion" on the Academy. 



